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Cynthia  Maull 


TO  MAD  FREENY-AT  THE  END  OF  WINTER 

Freeny  alone  on  a  bench  peeling  green 

Does  not  feel  the  voiceless  rain. 

Since  his  friend  the  balloon  man 

Rode  South  last  season. 

His  summer  colors  off  their  strings, 

Freeny  waits  there  friendless  mornings, 

For  his  faded  dreams. 

Today,  a  child,  curls  dripping  down  her  back 

Splashed  by,  skipping  every  sidewalk  crack. 

His  memories  burst  like  pigeons 

Startled  from  the  dark. 

He  lost  a  girl  as  lean. 

Not  quite  as  young. 

By  degrees  of  dreamless  days  grown  long. 

And  he  smiled  to  see  her  there  again, 

In  his  winter  park. 


ORCHARD  IN  EARLY  WINTER 

Plums  drop;  beneath  an  icy  sun  the  plums 
Drop  one-by-one  through  dusk  to  night  .  . 
Branches  writhe  beneath  a  fragment  moon. 
These  trees,  fruit  by  night  undone. 
Shall  be  completely  plumless  soon. 

When  I  observe  the  rigid  season's  order 
Seize  a  madly  fruitful  orchard. 
Leaving  nothing  but  a  field  of  withered  limbs, 
I  pause  at  silent  winter's  rim  in  dream 
Or  thought  the  shade  of  plum. 


The  Boy 


Anne  Malphnis 

In  the  spring  I  thought  I  noticed  a  change  in  the 
boy.  His  whiskers  seemed  darker.  I  didn't  remember  see- 
ing them  in  the  fall.  Perhaps  he  had  gotten  taller  too.  I 
looked  around  at  them,  self-consciously  avoiding  his  cor- 
ner. 


■'Mary, 
the  bov. 


I  spoke  too  loudly;  my  eyes  jumped  toward 


Mary  was  fair;  her  eyebrows  and  hair  were  trans- 
parently blonde.  Her  talk  drove  my  eyes  to  the  grey  fall 
of  rain  outside  the  windows.  I  regretted  calling  her  name. 

Finding  words  to  silence  her.  I  looked  her  way.  My 
eyes  roamed  past  her  face  to  the  eyes  of  the  boy.  His 
legs  were  thrust  into  the  empty  seat  in  front  of  him;  his 
ankles  and  yellow  tennis  shoe  soles  pointed  a  V-for- 
Victory  at  the  ceiling.  My  eyes  crossed  the  ceiling  to  the 
windows. 

"Mary,  I  can  see  how  you  might  justify  all  that 
today;  however,  we're  not  concerned  with  a  twentieth- 
century  neurotic  in  this  case.  We're  talking  about  a  stock 
character,  a  type,  basically  unchanging,  of  the  Renaissance 
Commedia  dell'  Arte." 

.As  I  talked  I  stared  out  at  the  dismal  grey.  It  was 
the  fifth  day  of  steady  rain.  People  were  joking  about 
children  and  cattle  being  lost  in  the  mud.  The  joke  was 
the  same,  the  articles  lost  varied  in  each  case. 

"Of  course,  the  character  develops,  is  refined,  as 
the  Renaissance  progresses." 

My  eyes  followed  the  joint  of  the  back  wall  and  the 
ceiling  across  the  room  to  the  wall  opposite  the  windows. 
I  saw  the  boy's  hand,  raised,  held  almost  into  a  fist.  I 
looked  over  it.  His  hand  dropped  and  he  pulled  his  lean 
legs  out  of  the  desk  seat  and  stood  up.  He  walked  to  the 
rear  of  the  room  and  the  door.  I  kept  watching  him. 

He  stabbed  a  chunk  of  pencil  into  the  grey  trimmer 
and  turned  to  me,  asking  with  respectful  eyes  to  sharpen 
it.  and  I  nodded. 


FORGOTTEN  POOL 

George  Ferrer 

Below  the  dusky  mirror 
Like  orange  leaves 

Dipped  in  the  brimming  breeze, 
Placid  goldfish  hang. 


TOD 


ALL   BUT  FORGOTTEN 

Marie  S.  Nahikian 

"Let's  have  dinner  soon," 

And  with  the  clear,  red  sparkle  of  Bordeaux 

Perhaps  I  can  reflect  about  the  gesso 

With  which  you  have  glazed  my  life. 

Remember  that  small,  ugly  statue 

You  named  Bacchus  and  offered  in  turn 

For  the  contentment  I  never  felt. 


Barbara  Leary 

Mad  Child 

Who  took  away  your 

kaleidoscope  world 

and  left  you 

grey  crayons 

to  master  The  Arts? 


i  used  to  call  you 
Columbus  Tod. 
sometimes  we 

tumbled 
and 

bumped 
toes  over  nose 
jouncing  down 
long  grass-catching  slopes 
'til  sprawled 
in  green  laughter 
we  sat  spinning  the  world. 


sometmies 
you  said  They 
chained  you 
to  work. 


then  lolling 

in  pastures 

we  studied  the  sky 

and  dabbed  it 

with  burgundy 

wine 

and  smiled 

at  the  violet. 


at  tmies 
"Them" 
soured  your  mouth. 

once  we  kindled 
blank  bedsheets 
and  tossed  them 
orange-red 
to  life. 

but  Mad  Child 
that  last  time 
you  tried  to  write 
(windmills 
bare  feet) 
in  grey. 

They  crushed 

your  kaleidoscope 

and  moulded 

you 

chalk. 

and  now  you've  broken  that. 

you  left 

Them 

dust. 


Susan   Settlemyre 


JUNE,  1966 

I  have  been  brought  outdoors 

By  night  stained  with  the  threat 

Of  copper  storms.  I  dream  into 

The  static  interplay  of  dark  and  bright 

And,  dreaming,  see  the  blind,  light  eyes 

Of  sky  through  walking  leaves. 

The  thunder  tests  its  strength  against 

The  clouds  and  curses,  subsiding 

Unrecalcitrant.  The  wind  blows  dreams, 

And  a  bird  strangles  on  its  song. 


HONEY  STILL  FOR  TEA 

There's  honey  still  for  tea 
At  Grandmother's,  but  we 
Have  forgotten  what  we  knew 
Of  what  to  do  at  tea. 

It  sits  in  a  white,  crazed  jar, 
Shatter-sketched,  and  we  are 
Surprised  that  yet  there's  use 
In  so  old  and  frail-seeming  jar. 

Always  there's  honey  still; 
The  cracking  jar  is  not  filled. 
But,  clinging  to  bottom  and  sides. 
Tenaciously  honey  still. 

And  slow  as  honey  pours 
The  dream  from  our  crazy  jars, 
Sweet  from  the  disused  hours 
And  unexhausted  stores. 


HOUSE  SPARROWS  ON  HGKUSAI'S 
BRUSH  DRAWING 

Susan  Self 

Swinging  round  in  wing  circles, 

Two  sparrows  quilt  the  air  with  down, 

Then  touch  ground  to  spindle-leg  their  way 

Past  the  dozing  cat,  who  dreams 

Of  jungles  and  tiger  stripes. 

Beside  the  wall,  another  pair 

Play  tug-of-war  with  Lazy  Sam; 

A  friend  since  early  wormhood,  he 

Hardly  minds  the  stretch. 

At  the  window,  Hokusai  smiles  and  paints, 

"How  nice  to  have  neighbors." 


THE  OTHER  LADY'S  LAMENT 

When  Dante  met  Beatrice,  she  wore  a  red  dress. 
He  wouldn't  remember,  but  I  wore  one  too. 
On  a  day  in  the  church  of  Sant'  Angelo  once 
When  a  good  part  of  Florence  had  come  there  to  pray, 
His  Beatrice  was  sitting  just  nine  pews  away — 
He  said  it  was  nine,  but  when  I  counted,  eight — 
And  on  the  seventh  sat  Mother  and  I. 

"I  was  looking  at  her,"  he  said  to  me  later, 

"When  everyone  thought  I  was  looking  at  you. 

But  that's  what  I  wanted,  if  you  understand. 

Ladies  like  Beatrice  look  best  far  away, 

And  now  she's  in  heaven  and  probably  a  saint! 

(For  she  died  on  the  ninth,  at  just  nine  o'clock, 

And  nine,  as  you  know,  is  the  squared  trinity.) 

I  am  yet  devoted  and  will  always  be, 

But  in  the  meantime,  dear,  please  marry  me." 

I  understand,  and  I  hope  Beatrice  did, 
That  you  have  to  be  patient  with  Dante  sometimes. 
Now  we  have  seven  children,  but  he  wants  two  more. 
Nine's  a  good  number  for  Dante,  you  know. 


-Roberta  Engleman 
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adria  alien 
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THE  CAT 


Gary    Whittle 


The  bright-green  truck  swung  around  the  sharp 
curve,  brushed  against  the  low-hanging  pine  limbs,  and 
sped  up  the  dirt  road  toward  the  cabin.  A  cloud  of  dust 
sprang  up  behind  the  truck  and  seemed  to  hang  suspended 
over  the  road.  The  truck  rounded  another  curve  and 
another  pine  limb  slapped  against  the  flashy,  red  lettering 
on  the  door.  The  lettering  spelled  "J.  T.  L.  Farms"  and 
was  enclosed  by  a  white  circle. 

"Damn!  It  sure  is  pretty  up  here!"  said  Jay  T. 
"Makes  a  man  feel  good  to  come  up  here  in  these 
mountains  and  get  away  from  all  of  that  paper  work  at 
the  farms."  Johnny  nodded  his  head  sli^tly  in  agree- 
ment, tightened  his  grip  on  the  steering  wheel,  and  stared 
fixedly  at  the  winding  dirt  road.  His  mind  wandered 
back  for  a  moment  to  earlier  days  when  he  and  his  boy- 
hood companions  had  hunted  and  camped  in  woods 
very  similar  to  these.  But  he  shook  those  thoughts  from 
his  mind  with  the  thought  of  the  past  six  years,  which 
he  had  spent  working  for  Lincoln  farms.  These  had  been 
the  longest  six  years  of  his  life.  He  was  only  twenty-eight, 
but  it  seemed  like  he  had  spent  his  whole  life  workin 
for  Jay  T.  What  a  waste,  he  thought. 

"A  man  should  never  allow  himself  to  become  so 
involved  in  his  work  that  he  doesn't  have  time  for  a  little 
sport!"  said  Jay  T.  in  his  loud,  authoritative  voice.  As 
he  spoke,  a  grin  appeared  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
and  made  the  tobacco  stains  there  curl  upward  with  the 
movement  of  his  lips,  uncertain  of  the  meaning  of  t' 
last  remark,  Johnny  looked  at  Jay  T.  and  then  back  at 
the  road,  "Ah,  go  to  hell,  you  old  tightwad"  thought 
Johnny.  He  looked  at  the  road  and  then  glanced  at  Jay 
T.  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  without  turning  his  head. 
The  grin  still  lingered  on  the  tobacco  stained  lips.  Then 
he  reached  down  and  flicked  away  the  ashes  that  had 
blown  across  the  cab  of  the  truck  onto  his  jeans  from 
Jay  T.'s  cigar. 

Jay  T.  puffed  furiously  on  his  hand-rolled  Havana, 
bit  the  end  of  it  off,  and  then  spat  it  out  the  window. 
Waving  the  cigar  in  a  circular  motion,  rhythmic  of  his 
speech,  he  began  his  tiring  monologue  that  he  recited 
day  after  day  about  how  hard  it  was  for  a  man  to  make 


a  living  these  days  with  the  government  and  internal 
revenue  always  on  his  back. 

Without  looking  at  Jay  T.,  Johnny  could  see  the 
drooping  jaws  of  the  man  laboring  up  and  down  as  he 
spoke.  He  could  see  the  fat  face  and  the  thick,  dark  eye- 
brows, which  almost  met  one  another  as  they  reached 
across  the  man's  forehead.  Johnny  had  come  to  know 
the  man  pretty  well  over  the  past  six  years.  He  had  been 
with  him  almost  every  day  of  the  week,  driving  him, 
running  errands,  and  even  serving  as  a  part-time  body- 
guard sometimes.  Smiling,  Johnny  thought  "What  we 
need  is  to  get  some  men  in  the  Senate  who  have  a  little 
foresight  and  courage,  'stead  of  this  bunch  of  small-time 
lawyers  who  think  they  know  it  all  now  that  they're  living 
in  Washington,"  "Living  in  Washington"  said  Jay  T. 
"I've  got  news  for  them.  Why  just  the  other  day  I  was 
telling  .  .  ."  As  Jay  T.  spoke,  he  pointed  vigorously  and 
repeatedly  at  Johnny.  His  hand  moved  back  and  forth, 
and  the  big,  diamond  ring  that  he  wore  on  his  index  finger 
sparkled  as  the  evening  sun  jutted  back  and  forth  through 
the  trees  and  onto  the  stone. 

"Why  it's  gettin'  where  an  honest  man  can't  make  a 
living  anymore!"  said  Jay  T.  "Honest,  hell!"  thought 
Johnny.  They've  raised  taxes  on  the  poor  farmer  to  where 
he  can't."  Yea,  he's  really  poor  alright,"  Johnny  thought. 
"Owns  practically  all  of  Hartford  county  and  is  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  Tennessee."  "Us  poor  old  farmers 
just  ain't  got  a  chance."  "Look  at  him.  Sittin'  there 
spouting  that  stuff  off  with  a  face  like  a  widow  who  just 
lost  her  third  husband.  It  was  a  sure  bet  that  someone 
had  paid  a  bitter  price  for  every  cent  that  Jay  T.  owned. 
Johnny  was  suddenly  brought  back  into  reality  with 
the  mentioning  of  his  sister's  name.  "How's  Lil  doin', 
Johnny?" 

"Okay,  the  Doc  says  it  could  come  any  day  now." 

"Well,  I  hope  everything  turns  out  okay  for  her  and 
the  kid,"  said  Jay  T.  He  withdrew  the  cigar  from  his 
lips  and  looked  at  the  teeth  marks  on  the  butt.  Then  he 
flicked  the  ashes  out  of  the  window  and  placed  the  cigar 
back  in  the  same  position  that  it  had  been,  in  the  corner 
of  his  mouth,  where  it  always  was.  "Well,  it's  all  how 
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you  look  at  it,  I  suppose.  You  take  hogs,  for  instance." 
"Damn,"  thought  Johnny. 

"The  good  Lord  meant  for  us  to  carry  on  and  there- 
fore it's  only  natural  for  both  women  and  hogs  and 
everything  to  give  birth.  'Did  she  ever  say  who  the  guy 
was?  I  don't  mean  to  be  pryin',  now." 

"No,"  said  Johnny,  "She  won't  talk  about  it." 
They  rode  on  in  silence  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
Jay  T.  began  talking  about  the  government  again.  "A 
decrease  in  some  of  this  damn  poverty  money  and  an 
increase  to  the  poor  farmers  of  America  is  what  we 
need.  I  say  let  these  poverty  characters  get  out  and  work 
for  it  like  everyone  else,'  said  Jay  T. 

"Watch  out  for  that  damned  tree,  Johnny!"  roared 
Jay  T.  Johnny  looked  up  at  the  road  and  then  moaned  a 
hidden  groan  within.  The  tree  was  still  a  good  hundred 
yards  away.  It  was  just  Jay  T.'s  way  of  telling  him  to 
keep  his  eyes  on  the  road.  Jay  T.  was  always  scaring  him 
and  saying,  "Watch  out  for  this  and  watch  out  for  that," 
whenever  he  thought  Johnny  wasn't  watching  the  road. 
It  was  funny.  Jay  T.  was  scared  of  accidents  and  yet  he 
liked  to  drive  fast.  Or  rather  he  liked  for  Johnny  to  drive 
fast.  Jay  T.  never  touched  the  wheel  unless  he  was 
slipping  out  of  the  farm  late  at  night  for  one  of  his 
rendezvous  about  town. 

"Ya-hoo!  Boy,  did  I  have  a  good  time  last  night, 
Les,"  said  Billy  Joe. 

"Yeah,  I  can  tell  by  the  road  maps  in  your  eyes," 
said  Les  laughingly. 

"I  ain't  never  seen  such  women  in  my  life,"  said 
BiUy  Joe. 

"Yeah,  I'll  bet.  By  the  time  you  finished  that  pint 
of  liquor  you  had,  anything  woulda  looked  good." 

"There  we  were,  standin'  in  front  of  this  hootchy- 
kootchy  show  over  at  the  fair  in  Johnson  City."  As  Billy 
Joe  spoke,  he  peered  into  his  outstretched  arms  and  hands 
as  if  he  were  viewing  a  picture  screen.  "This  gal  was 
aprancin'  all  around  up  there  on  a  stage,  and  the  crony 
was  tellin'  all  about  what  all  them  gals  was  gonna  do. 
Whoo-whee!" 

With  this  exclamation,  Les  threw  his  hands  up  in 
the  air  and  then  covered  his  face. 

"You  shoulda  been  there,  Les!  This  gal  threw  her 
stocking  up  in  the  air  and  it  landed  right  on  ol'  Jim's 
head.  You  shoulda  heard  the  crowd  laugh,  and  ol'  Jim 
lit  up  like  a  Christmas  tree." 

The  two  of  them  laughed  and  Les  slapped  Billy-Joe's 
leg.  "You  was  right  last  night,  eh?"  said  Les. 

"What  you  talkin'  about?"  said  Billy  Joe,  and  the 
two  of  them  laughed  again.  One  of  the  dogs  in  the 
rear  of  the  faded,  old,  blue  truck  yelped  as  one  of  the 
other  dogs  nipped  at  him.  "Shet  up  back  there,"  yelled 
Billy-Joe.  Then  he  grabbed  hold  of  the  door  as  Les  drove 
oflF  the  road  and  through  a  few  stalks  of  corn  in  pursuit 
of  a  rabbit  that  had  run  out  in  front  of  the  truck. 

"Did  I  git'  em?"  yelled  Les,  as  he  swerved  the 
truck  back  onto  the  road. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  answered  Billy.  TTie  two  of  them 
laughed. 

"Thought  I'd  bring  Booker  a  rabbit  to  fix  for  sup- 
per," said  Les. 

"If  Jay  T.  knew  you  wus  adrivin'  his  truck  like  this 
he'd  have  your  hide  hangin'  from  a  tree,"  said  Billy. 


Aw,  he  can  t  see  through  ail  of  that  dust  in  front 
ot  us.  Besides,  with  Johnny  drivin'  they're  prob'ly  a  mile 
ahead  of  us,"  answered  Les. 

Les  and  Billy-Joe  Tate  were  the  best  hunters  in 
Hartford  County.  They  lived  on  their  father's  old  home- 
place,  where  all  of  their  ancestry,  for  as  far  back  as  any- 
one could  remember,  had  lived.  The  place  belonged  to 
Jay  T,  Lmcoln  now.  He  had  won  the  tide  from  Claude 
Tate,  Les  and  Billy-Joe's  father,  in  a  mysterious  poker 
game  six  years  ago.  On  that  same  night  Claude  Tate  had 
been  struck  down  by  a  hit-and-run  driver  and  killed  The 
driver  was  never  found.  Les  and  Billy-Joe  at  that  time 
swore  to  avenge  their  father  and  made  arrangements  to 
farm  the  land  and  keep  the  place  up.  They  had  hoped 
to  buy  it  back  from  Jay  T.  and  keep  it  in  the  family. 

For  the  first  two  years  after  their  father's  death 
they  had  worked  hard  and  the  place  had  thrived.  But  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  they  had  begun  gambling  and 
drinking  and  had  let  the  old  place  run  down.  They  hardly 
ever  worked  now  e.xcept  to  earn  enough  money  for  a 
night  on  the  town.  Most  of  the  time  they  stayed  at  an 
old  shack  on  the  home-place  and  hunted  there.  Jay  T. 
had  given  them  the  shack  to  live  in.  It  was  located  far 
from  the  main  road  that  went  by  the  old  farm.  A  little 
dirt  road  ran  along  the  outskirts  of  the  farm  to  it.  As 
for  the  rest  of  the  place.  Jay  T.  had  torn  the  house  down 
and  was  using  the  land  to  raise  corn  for  his  hogs. 

The  people  in  the  surrounding  farms  and  in  town 
pitied  the  sons  of  Claude  Tate.  They  gave  the  boys  odd- 
jobs  whenever  they  asked  for  them.  They  knew  that  the 
boys  wouldn't  work  longer  than  a  week,  but  every  one 
in  the  area  had  liked  Claude  and  pitied  the  misfortune  of 
his  sons.  They  even  laughed  at  the  boys  when  they  went 
into  town  and  got  drunk  and  disregarded  their  drunken 
behavior,  by  saying  that  it  was  just  the  Tate  boys  havine 
a  little  fun. 

Thus  Les  and  Billy-Joe  Tate  had  come  to  exist  from 
day  to  day  on  the  old  home  place.  Their  only  means  of 
livelihood  were  occasional  jobs  and  hunting  trips.  WTien- 
ever  there  was  a  big  hunt  in  the  area,  the  two  were  always 
called  in  for  the  trip.  They  could  track  and  hunt  better 
than  anyone  in  the  county.  They  created  quite  a  com- 
motion in  town  whenever  they  would  drive  in,  in  their 
old  pick-up  truck  with  a  deer,  or  a  big,  black  bear  in  the 
back,  John  Michaels,  owner  of  Michaels  Hardwn-  ' 
Store,  would  always  weigh  the  animal  and  put  him  on 
display  out  on  the  loading  ramp  behind  the  store.  People 
would  come  for  miles  around  to  see  what  the  Tate  boys 
had  brought  in  this  time,  and  Les  and  Billy-Joe  would 
stand  and  tell  the  farmers  about  the  terrific  fight  the 
animal  had  fought  or  about  the  accuracy  it  had  taken 
for  the  shot  that  had  brought  the  beast  tumbling  to  the 
ground.  The  height  of  their  fame  had  existed  two  year? 
ago.  when  the  two  of  them  had  brought  in  a  huge,  black 
bear  that  weighed  around  nine-hundred  pounds.  It  was 
the  largest  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  mountains,  and 
people  hadn't  stopped  talking  about  it  since  then.  Billy- 
Joe  had  received  a  cut  on  his  right  arm  which  he  swore 
had  come  from  one  of  the  bear's  huge  claws,  and  which 
he  proudly  showed  to  anyone  who  asked  to  see  it.  Les's 
fame  in  the  story  originated  from  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  his  shot,  the  last  one  that  he  had.  that  had  finallv 
brought  the  beast  down. 
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The  sun  was  setting  in  the  smoicy-looking  mountains 
to  the  west  when  the  green  truck  jerked  to  a  halt  in  front 
of  the  cabin.  Smoke  rose  from  the  chimney  of  the  cabin 
and  filled  the  area  with  the  charcoal  smell  of  wood  and 
coal  burning.  Jay  T.  opened  the  door  of  the  truck  and 
groaned  as  he  stepped  from  the  cab  of  the  truck  down 
to  the  dirt  drive.  A  cloud  of  dust  hung  in  the  air  all  down 
the  dirt  road  for  as  far  as  he  could  see.  In  the  distance 
could  be  heard  the  whinning  sound  of  a  motor  and  the 
clanging  of  the  chains  on  the  back  of  the  truck  against 
the  tailgate,  as  Les  and  Billy-Joe  bounced  along  in  the 
faded,  blue  truck.  The  noise  of  the  truck  grew  louder  and 
louder  and  louder  as  it  approached  the  cabin,  until  finally 
its  headlights  could  be  seen  shining  through  the  dust 
particles  as  it  rounded  the  last  curve  in  the  road.  Loose 
rods  and  pistons  clattered  as  the  truck  pulled  up  behind 
the  new,  green  one,  and  the  fan  belt  screeched  and 
groaned.  For  about  fifteen  seconds  there  was  the  harsh, 
shrill  scraping  of  brakes  and  finally  the  truck  stopped. 
"Remind  me  to  get  that  thing  fixed,"  said  Jay  T.,  pointing 
to  the  truck.  "Sounds  like  a  damn  helicopter." 

The  dogs  in  the  rear  of  it  barked  and  howled,  and 
squatting  in  their  cages,  peered  out  at  the  men.  It  had 
been  a  long  trip  for  the  dogs  and  now  they  were  anxious 
to  be  released  from  the  cages. 

The  door  to  the  cabin  opened  and  an  old  Negro  man 
stepped  out  onto  the  porch.  "Evenin"  Mr.  Jay,"  said  the 
Negro. 

"You  got  supper  ready  yet  Booker?"  roared  Jay  T. 

Yessa,  I  cooked  a  big  platah  of  eggs  n'  ham  n' 
biskits.  Just  the  way  you  hkes  'em,  Mr.  Jay." 

Jay  T.  looked  at  the  old  man  while  he  lit  his  cigar 
and  then  spoke,  "Good!  I'll  be  right  in.  Johnny!  You 
Les,  and  Billy  unload  this  stuff  from  the  trucks  and  put 
it  in  the  barn.  Put  the  dogs  in  there  too.  You  can  eat 
when  you  git  through." 

It  was  after  dark  when  Johnny,  Les,  and  Billy-Joe 
finished  unloading  the  trucks  and  putting  everything  into 
place.  Jay  T.  had  finished  eating  and  had  gone  to  bed. 

"Booker,  what  you  got  good  to  eat?"  asked  Les  as 
they  came  into  the  kitchen.  The  old  Negro  man  grinned 
and  began  setting  plates,  cups,  and  silverware  on  the 
table.  Bacon  was  spattering  in  the  iron  frying  pan  setting 
on  the  room  between  a  window  and  a  door,  which  led 
into  the  small  room  that  Booker  occupied.  The  aroma  of 
the  bacon  cooking  filled  the  room  and  drifted  out  the 
partially  opened  window. 

Soon  a  large  plater  of  eggs,  bacon,  and  bisquits  sat 
on  the  table,  and  smoke  of  hot  coffee  steamed  from  the 
cups.  "How's  the  huntin'  been  up  here  this  season, 
Booker?"  asked  Johnny  as  he  munched  one  of  the  bis- 
quits. 

Les  and  Billy-Joe  were  sopping  the  yellow  from  the 
eggs  in  their  plates  and  noisily  sipping  their  coffee.  They 
continued  eating  with  faces  directly  over-looking  their 
plates,  as  Booker  answered. 

"It  ain't  bin  too  good  Mr.  Johnny.  I'se  bin  catchin' 
a  'few  cons  n"  ma  traps  but  dats  'about  all.  I  did  see  a 
couple  of  fellers  bout  a  week  ago  with  a  nice  eight  poin' 
buck  though.  I  seen  a  few  bears  this  season  too,  but 
most  of  'em  is  staying'  over  on  da  reservation."  The  old 
man  picked  up  a  dry  rag.  wrapped  it  around  the  handle 
of  the  coffee  pot,  and  proceeded  to  pour  more  coff'ee  into 


the  cups.  Les  and  Billy-Joe  were  putting  big  blobs  of 
grape  jelly  on  the  butter-oozing  bisquits  and  eating 
noisily.  "You  boys  sure  likes  to  eat,"  said  the  old  man. 

"It's  jest  that  you're  such  a  damned  good  cook," 
said  Billy-Joe  and  winked  at  Les.  They  both  laughed, 
and  then  continued  eating.  The  old  man  grinned  and  his 
face  lit  up  with  pride.  He  put  the  coffee  pot  back  on  the 
stove,  opened  the  big  iron  door  under  the  eyes,  and  poked 
the  glistening  coals  with  a  stick.  The  heat  from  the  coals 
rushed  out  and  the  old  man  jerked  his  head  away  from 
the  door  and  closed  it. 

Johnny  leaned  back  in  his  wooden  chair  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  Without  looking  at  the  old  man  he  asked,  "How 
'bout  the  cat?" 

Les  and  Billy-Joe  froze  momentarily  and  then  looked 
slowly  up  at  the  old  man.  The  old  Negro  continued  to 
slide  the  iron  pans  from  the  hot  eyes  to  the  cooler  ones. 
Then  he  looked  at  them,  his  face  blank  and  expressionless, 
except  for  the  white  of  his  big  eyes.  "He's  come  around 
awful  close  this  year,  closer  than  ever  befoh." 

Booker  gathered  some  water  from  a  bucket  with  a 
dipper  and  poured  it  into  the  hot  pans.  The  pans  steamed 
and  the  vapor  from  the  cold  water  and  the  hot  pans 
rushed  upward.  Putting  the  dipper  back  in  the  bucket, 
he  continued.  "Bout  two  weeks  ago  I  wus  checkin'  one 
of  my  traps  over  by  the  ridgelands  when  I  come  across 
this  doe  that  wus  all  torn  n'  clawed  up.  Most  of  her  side 
was  eaten.  It  wus  him!  Dem  big  tracks  wus  all  around 
there." 

Les  and  Billy-Joe  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
continued  eating,  only  a  little  more  slowly  and  less 
noisily.  Johnny  inhaled  the  smoke  from  the  cigarette, 
withdrew  the  cigarette  from  his  lips,  and  sat  rolling  it 
back  and  forth  between  his  index  finger  and  thumb.  "Did 
Jay  T.  ask  you  'bout  the  cat?"  he  asked. 

"No  sah"  said  Booker.  "He  didn't  even  menchen 
hit."  The  old  man  stepped  a  little  closer  to  the  table 
and  putting  his  hands  together  said,  "Mr.  Johnny,  I'se 
glad  to  see  ya'll  come.  Two  nights  ago  I  beared  somethin 
in  da  barn  making  an  awful  fuss.  I  come  to  da  kitchin 
winder  here,  and  1  seen  him  run  cross  da  yard  there  be- 
tween da  barn  and  da  house.  Hit  was  a  full  moon  out. 
I  seen  him.  Dat's  a  big  cat.  I  ain't  never  seen  one  dat  big 
befoh.  I  seen  him  once  befoh  bout  two  years  ago,  but 
he's  bigger  than  I  remembered  him  bein.  And  he  ain't 
never  come  this  close  befoh  either.  I  didn't  tell  Mr.  Jay 
T.  but  dat's  why  da  injuns  is  stayin'  over  on  da  reserva- 
tion. They's  sceared  to  come  over  here." 

Les  and  Billy-Joe  had  finished  eating  now  and  sat 
reared  back  in  their  chairs,  each  smoking  a  cigarette  and 
watching  the  old  man.  Booker  stood  in  front  of  the  wood 
stove  waving  his  hands,  swaying  his  body,  and  using  all 
sorts  of  facial  expressions  as  he  told  of  the  recent  events. 
His  big  eyes  portrayed  the  finishing  touches  of  his  story. 

"You  know  those  men  I  wus  tellin  you  about  with 
da  eight  point  buck.  Well,  they  didn't  stay  long.  They 
killed  da  buck  early  in  the  mornin'.  Wus  real  lucky  and 
didn't  have  to  wait  long.  They  said  dat  they  had  just  got 
set  up  on  the  blind  when  dat  deer  came  along.  They 
strung  da  buck  up  on  a  limb  and  wus  fixin  to  go  back 
to  da  blind  when  they  beared  him  screamin  in  da  hills. 
Said  his  screamin  kept  gittin  closer  and  closer,  so  they 
picked  up  their  buck  and  run.  Said  dat  they  beared  bout 
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dat  cat  from  the  injuns  down  at  the  reservation.  Said  they 
didn't  want  nooo  part  of  him." 

With  his  story  finished,  Booker  stood  with  one  hand 
on  his  hip  and  the  other  hand  extended  toward  the  table 
where  Johnny,  Les  and  Billy-Joe  sat.  He  held  a  dry  rag 
in  his  hand,  and  the  rag  swung  back  and  forth  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock  as  he  froze  with  the  end  of  his 
speech. 

They  all  sat  in  silence  staring  at  the  old  man,  and 
then  he  began  again.  "I  tell  yah.  Mr.  Jay  T.'s  got  me 
wher  I  can't  hardly  leave  this  place.  I  owe  him  some 
money  and  I  can't  hardly  not  stay  up  here  when  he  wants 
me  to.  I  stays  up  here  n'  watches  out  for  him  n'  keeps 
the  place  up,  but  1  bin  awful  sceared  lately  with  dat  big 
fellow  runnin  round  out  there.  I  sleeps  with  ma  gun 
right  beside  mah  bed  and  hits  loaded  and  ready  to  fire. 
Even  then  I  still  gits  awful  sceared  at  times." 

Les  looked  at  Billy  who  sat  with  his  face  fixed 
dumbly  on  the  old  man.  "How  bout  that  Billy.  The  old 
man  here  is  sceared  of  a  little  pussycat!"  They  both 
roared  and  looked  at  Johnny  who  sat  staring  at  the  cigar- 
ette that  he  rolled  back  and  forth  between  his  fingers. 
Then  they  stopped  laughing  as  quickly  as  they  had  started 
and  looked  fixedly  at  the  table. 

"Time  we  turned  in  boys,"  said  Johnny.  Jay  T. 
will  be  up  early  in  the  mornin  and  he'll  work  our  butts 
off  tomorrow."  With  that  the  three  of  them  went  into  the 
next  room  where  they  would  sleep.  Booker  gathered  the 
dishes,  stacked  them  in  a  metal  tub,  and  sprinkled  some 
washing  powder  over  them.  Then  he  picked  up  a  hot 
kettle  of  water  from  the  stove  and  poured  the  water  over 
the  dishes  and  into  the  tub.  He  mumbled  words  to  him- 
self as  he  went  about  his  chores  and  frequently  looked 
across  the  room  toward  the  door  and  window. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  dried  the  last  dish,  put  it 
in  its  place  and  hung  the  dish  towels  on  a  nail  beside  the 
stove.  Then  he  picked  up  the  tub  of  water,  went  out  on 
the  porch,  and  threw  the  water  out  onto  the  dirt  drive. 
As  he  stood  on  the  porch  his  big  eyes  looked  all  about 
him.  He  suddenly  turned  and  walked  back  across  the 
porch  and  into  the  house,  bolting  the  door  behind  him. 
After  hanging  the  tub  on  a  nail  on  the  wall,  beside  the 
dish  towels,  he  turned  the  wick  of  the  kerosene  lamp 
down,  and  the  light  slowly  faded.  He  looked  once  more 
out  the  window  toward  the  barn  and  then  turned  and 
went  into  the  little  room  behind  the  stove,  where  he  slept. 


The  lightbeams  from  the  flashlights  revealed  the 
mangled  lifeless  body  of  the  dog.  The  other  dogs  pulled 
at  their  leashes,  sniffed,  and  barked  and  howled.  The  hair 
on  their  backs  bristled,  and  the  dogs  moved  restlessly 
and  uneasily  at  the  end  of  their  leashes.  Billy-Joe,  Les. 
Johnny,  and  Booker  stood  by  the  dead  dog's  body.  All 
of  them  were  partially  dressed.  Their  hair  was  ruffled  and 
the  few  hours  sleep  they  had  gotten  left  their  eyes  red 
and  glassy-like.  Jay  T.  walked  in  the  door,  his  pajama 
tops  overlapping  his  pants  and  his  grey  hair  pushed  to 
one  side  where  he  had  been  sleeping.  The  shoe  strings 
from  his  boots  slapped  the  ground,  causing  little  clouds 
of  dust  to  spring  up.  as  he  approached  the  dog's  body. 
A  piece  of  broken  rotten  wood  was  still  attached  to  the 
dog's  leash,  where  the  doe  had  been  tied  in  the  barn.  He 
didn't  look  at  the  others  but  only  at  the  dog  and  then  at 


the  other  dogs.  "That  son  of  a  bitch!  Killed  my  best  dog!" 

A  breeze  blew  through  the  door  and  waved  his  loose 
pajama  tops  as  he  spoke.  The  expression  on  his  face  and 
the  movement  of  his  pajama  tops  and  hair  blowing  in  the 
breeze  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  madman.  "Til  kill 
him,"  Jay  T.  roared.  "Just  wait  and  see!  "Fll  kill  him! 
He  ain't  gettin'  away!"  He  turned,  cursing  and  muttering, 
and  left  the  others  standing  by  the  dog's  body,  just  as  they 
had  been  when  he  entered  the  barn. 

The  wind  blew  through  the  door,  across  the  dog's 
body,  and  out  the  window  behind  the  other  dogs.  The 
cat's  big,  heavy  footprints  were  all  over  the  dirt  floor. 
"Must  have  been  around  close  n'  smelled  the  bacon  we 
wus  cookin',"  said  Johnny. 

"He  was  probably  down  wind  to  the  dogs,"  said  Les 
shaking  his  head  in  agreement  with  Johnny's  idea. 

"But  why  would  he  attack  a  dog?"  asked  Johnny." 
That  ain't  like  a  cat." 

'Dat  ain't  no  reglar  cat,  Mr.  Johnny,"  said  Booker. 

"He  probly  didn't  plan  to,"  said  Les.  "Probly  jumped 
through  one  of  the  side  winders  and  found  himself  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  dogs,"  he  continued. 

"Well,  there  ain't  nothin'  we  can  do  now,"  said 
Johnny.  "Booker,  how  'bout  gettin'  rid  of  the  dog's 
body." 

"Sure  thing,  Mr.  Johnny,"  answered  the  old  Negro. 
"But  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  just  lay  him  outside  da  bam 
fer  now  n'  bury  him  in  da  mornin'.  I  don't  likes  to  stay 
round  out  here  with  dat  cat  round." 

"Oh,  he's  long  gone  by  now,"  said  Les. 

"Jest  the  same,  I  think  I'll  wait  till  da  mornin'  to 
bury  da  dog,"  answered  the  old  man. 

Early  the  next  morning.  Jay  T.  and  the  others  were 
assembled  in  the  barn  again  preparing  for  the  hunt.  Jay 
spoke  to  the  others.  "We'll  follow  the  tracks  that  he 
left  last  night.  He  probably  went  toward  Missionary 
Ridge.  We'll  turn  the  dogs  loose  when  we  get  to  the 
river.  Fifty  dollars  goes  to  the  man  who  gets  him." 

When  they  reached  the  river  at  Missionary  Ridge, 
Booker  turned  the  dogs  loose  and  the  dogs  scampered  off 
on  the  cat's  trail.  The  men  followed  the  dogs  for  about 
two  miles  and  climbed  steadily  in  the  mountains.  The 
trail  went  up  and  down,  circling  and  crossing  the  tracks 
and  confusing  the  dogs.  They  followed  the  big  cat's  tracks 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  it  was  all  to  no  avail.  Late 
that  afternoon  they  returned  to  the  cabin  tired  and 
hungry.  The  dogs  were  worn  out  too.  They  had  followed 
the  cat  all  day.  and  not  once  did  they  see  him. 

That  night  as  Billy-Joe,  Les,  and  Johnny  ate.  Jay 
T.  came  into  the  kitchen  puffin  away  On  a  cigar  and 
holding  a  map  in  his  hands.  It  was  a  map  of  the  mountain 
region,  and  on  it  were  red  markings  that  had  been 
pencilled  in.  He  stood  in  the  room  looking  at  the  map 
and.  without  looking  at  the  others,  spoke.  "Johnny!  To- 
morrow bring  the  traps  with  you  and  some  fresh  meat." 

"He  turned  and  went  to  his  room,  studying  the  map 
as  he  walked.  The  others  looked  at  each  other  and  no 
one  spoke.  Each  of  them  knew  the  danger  that  lay  in 
using  the  traps.  None  of  them  liked  the  idea  of  running 
through  the  mountains,  whose  appearances  were  in  a 
state  of  constant  change,  and  getting  their  legs  snapped 
in  one  of  the  steel  traps. 

The  next  morning  Jay  T.  directed  the  group  to  three 
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different  places,  where  the  traps  were  to  be  baited  and 
set.  Each  of  the  places  formed  a  point  of  the  triangle. 
"We'll  get  that  damned  cat  yet!"  said  Jay  T.  as  the  group 
began  the  journey  into  the  mountains.  Les  and  Billy-Joe, 
with  the  big  steel  traps  slung  across  their  shoulders,  led 
the  group.  The  traps  clanged  together  as  they  walked 
and  caused  each  of  them  to  feel  uneasy.  Behind  them 
walked  Jay  T.  with  a  Springfield  30-06  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  Johnny  and  Booker  followed.  Johnny  carried 
a  sack  of  fresh  meat  in  his  arms,  and  Booker  held  the 
leashes,  which  the  dogs  tugged  and  pulled  against  as  he 
walked. 

The  first  trap  was  set  when  they  reached  Missionary 
Ridge.  An  iron  stake  was  driven  in  the  ground,  and  a 
long  steel  chain  ran  from  the  stake  to  the  trap.  A  piece 
of  meat  from  the  hindquarters  of  a  steer  was  fastened  to 
the  trigger  of  the  trap;  and  then  the  big,  powerful  jaws 
were  carefully  and  tediously  pulled  apart,  until  they 
caught  and  set  ready  to  spring  shut.  Billy- Joe  and  Les 
had  set  the  trap,  while  the  others  watched.  When  the 
task  was  completed  Billy-Joe  and  Les's  foreheads  were 
covered  with  perspiration.  Then  they  covered  as  much 
of  the  chain  and  trap  as  they  could,  with  leaves.  All  of 
this  time,  Johnny  had  been  about  fifty  yards  downwind 
of  the  traps  with  the  dogs. 

With  the  task  completed,  the  others  joined  Johnny, 
and  the  group  moved  on  to  the  other  points  of  the 
triangle.  No  one  spoke  much,  not  even  Jay  T.,  which 
surprised  Johnny.  Johnny  expected  Jay  T.  to  be  jubilant 
and  enthusiastic,  the  way  he  acted  when  he  was  about  to 
close  a  business  deal  at  the  farm.  He  knew  that  Jay  T. 
had  been  plotting  the  trap  for  a  long  time.  It  wasn't  like 
him  to  be  so  quiet  now  when  his  plans  were  finally  being 
executed. 

With  the  last  of  the  traps  set,  the  group  sat  down  to 
rest  and  eat  the  snacks  that  Booker  had  prepared.  Jay  T. 
looked  at  the  map  again  and  then  folded  it  and  placed  it 
in  his  shirt  pocket.  "I'll  get  that  damned  cat  yet,"  he 
said.  "There  ain't  nothin'  in  Hartford  County  or  the 
whole  state  of  Tennessee  that  Jay  T.  Lincoln  can't  get 
if  he  wants  it,"  he  continued.  "Nothing!"  None  of  the 
others  spoke,  but  Jay  T.'s  words  struck  deep  in  each  of 
them.  They  began  to  feel  a  resentment  toward  Jay  T. 
They  felt  uneasy  and  afraid  and  wanted  to  escape  when 
there  was  no  escape. 

Finishing  his  last  sandwich,  Jay  T.  arose  and  looked 
at  Johnny.  "Johnny,  we'll  take  the  dogs  up  to  Nantahala 
crossing  and  let  them  go.  He  comes  there  a  lot  to  drink. 
They  might  be  able  to  pick  up  his  trail.  Les,  if  we  hit 
the  trail,  you  take  the  point.  The  rest  of  us  will  spread 
out  and  follow.  Remember,  men.  Fifty  dollars  goes  to 
the  man  who  gets  'im.  Let's  go,"  said  Jay  T. 

When  they  reached  Nantahala  crossing,  the  dogs 
were  released  and  scampered  up  and  down  the  bank 
searching  for  the  cat's  scent.  Suddenly  one  of  the  older 
dogs  howled  and  was  off  and  running  through  the  woods. 
The  other  dogs  cut  across  and  ran  howling  behind  the 
lead  dog.  "He's  got  'im!  He's  got  'im!"  yelled  Jay  T. 
"Let's  go!  Move  out!"  he  yelled. 

Les  took  the  point  and  started  through  the  trees 
along  the  trail  that  the  dogs  had  taken.  The  others 
spread  out  in  a  line,  with  each  man  about  fifty  yards. 
When   the   line   was   complete,   the   men   began    moving 


through  the  trees  in  the  direction  that  the  dogs  had  taken. 
Ahead  of  them  they  could  hear  the  dog^  howling  and 
they  tried  to  follow  the  sound  of  the  dogs.  The  dogs 
were  now  beginning  to  turn  toward  the  right,  and  the 
barking  and  howling  was  increasing  a  little. 

"They've  got  'em!  That's  him!  TTiey  know  him!" 
yelled  Jay  T.  His  voice  came  from  somewhere  to  the 
right  of  Johnny,  but  Johnny  couldn't  see  him.  "Them's 
Lincoln  dogs,  the  best  in  this  here  county"  shouted  the 
voice  again. 

Johnny  laughed  as  he  walked  on  through  the  trees. 
Yea,  old  man,  he  thought,  they've  got  their  price  tag  on 
them  just  like  all  of  us  and  everything  that  vou  own. 
Suddenly  without  thinking  he  said,  "But  that  damned 
cat  ain't."  Then  he  knew. 

By  now  the  dog's  barking  and  howling  had  become 
even  more  frequent,  as  they  echoed  through  the  moun- 
tains. They  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  cat,  who  had  now 
made  a  complete  circle  and  was  headed  toward  Hallawah 
Mountain.  Johnny  turned  accordingly  to  the  right  and  in- 
creased his  pace.  He  couldn't  see  any  of  the  others.  All 
that  he  could  hear  were  the  dogs  barking  and  the  leaves 
rustling  as  he  rushed  through  the  trees.  From  overhead 
leaves  sailed  downward  as  the  wind  began  to  blow.  It 
was  blowing  in  a  southwest  direction  and  carried  the 
sound  of  the  dogs  barking  well.  Johnny  stopped  and 
checked  the  chamber  and  safety  of  the  Winchester  that 
he  carried.  He  also  checked  the  barrel  to  be  sure  that 
no  trash  had  lodged  in  it.  If  he  ran  across  the  cat,  he 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no  mis-fi.ring  or  delay. 

The  dogs  had  begun  to  gain  on  the  cat  now,  and 
their  barking  and  howling  had  turned  into  an  almost 
scream.  They  had  swung  to  an  ahnost  ninety  degree 
angle  now  from  where  they  had  started.  They  seemed  to 
be  running  toward  Moccassin  Bend.  If  he  makes  it  to 
the  river,  they'll  lose  him,  thought  Johnny.  He  might  go 
downstream  to  Missionary  Ridge  and  cross,  but  he'll 
prob'ly  cross  at  the  Bend.  Either  way,  if  he  makes  it  to 
the  river,  them  dogs  will  lose  'em.  He's  done  it  too  manv 
times  before  and  he  knows  the  country  too  well.  He'll 
cross  the  river  on  the  rocks,  scatter  his  trail,  and  then 
cross  back  over  downstream  somewhere. 

Suddenly  the  high-pitched  screaming  of  the  dogs 
changed  to  a  difl'erent  pitch  as  they  echoed  through  the 
trees.  It  was  the  sound  of  barking,  howling,  and  snarling, 
Johnny  stopped  and  listened.  The  growling  of  the  dogs 
and  screaming  of  the  cat  answered  one  another's  threats, 
as  the  dogs  charged  and  then  retreated.  "They've  treed 
"em!"  thought  Johnny.  The  sound  of  the  challenge  and 
retreat  echoed  back  and  forth. 

Johnny  was  now  running  through  the  forest  toward 
the  noise.  He  held  his  gun  with  both  hands  as  he  ran. 
One  hand  gripped  the  stock  and  the  other  held  the 
grip,  and  as  he  ran  he  held  the  gun  in  front  of  him  at 
about  a  forty-five  degree  angle  with  the  barrel  pointed 
upward. 

The  challenging  and  retreating  increased  and  the 
sound  was  louder  as  he  neared  the  scene  of  the  noise.  He 
heard  the  cat  scream  ar^d  the  dogs  growled  and  painful 
howls  could  be  heard.  He's  jumped.  The  damned  cat's 
jumped  'em,  thought  Johnny.  He  was  now  running  as  fast 
as  he  could  through  the  trees  and  leaves,  ducking  and 
avoiding  low  hanging  branches.  The  fight  sounded  like  it 
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was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  ahead  of  him.  A  shot 
rang  out  from  the  scene  of  the  fight.  The  mountains 
echoed  back  and  forth  with  the  short  until  it  eventually 
faded  in  the  sound  of  the  rustling  of  leaves  and  the  wind 
blowing  past  Johnny's  ears  as  he  ran. 

When  he  reached  the  scene  of  the  fight  his  heart  was 
pounding  and  his  whole  body  seemed  to  lift  up  and  down 
with  his  breathing.  Les,  with  his  gun  pointed  toward  the 
ground  and  held  lightly  in  his  hand,  was  standing  beside 
one  of  the  dogs.  Four  of  the  dogs  lay  lifeless  in  the 
leaves,  and  the  remaining  two,  clawed,  torn,  and  bleed- 
ing, limped  over  to  Johnny  and  whined.  Their  taOs  beat 
against  the  leaves  with  a  thump,  thump,  as  they  lay 
down  at  his  feet.  There  was  blood  on  the  leaves  where 
the  fight  had  taken  place,  and  the  leaves  were  pushed 
apart  in  several  places,  showing  the  dark  dirt,  where  the 
fiercest  part  of  the  fighting  had  occurred. 

"Did  you  git  'em?"  asked  Johnny,  stiU  breathing 
hard  and  his  face  covered  with  perspiration. 

"Hell  no,"  said  Les.  "I  think  I  might  have  hit  'em 
though,  but  he  kept  right  on  goin'.  Headed  toward 
Moccassin  Bend." 

Billy-Joe  came  running  through  the  trees  now  toward 
Les  and  Johnny.  Running  close  behind  him  was  Booker. 

"Damned  if  I  didn't  really  miss  a  fight,  didn't  I?" 
said  Billy-Joe.  "Did  ya  shoot  'em,  Les?" 

"Yea,  but  I  didn't  git  'em,"  said  Les.  "I  mighta 
winged  'em  though." 

They  waited  a  while  for  Jay  T.,  but  he  didn't  come. 
"Wonder  where  Jay  T.  is,"  asked  Billy-Joe. 

"I  don't  know,  but  he's  had  plenty  of  time  to  get 
here  by  now  if  he's  comin',"  said  Les.  "What  do  yo" 
think,  Johnny?" 

"I  don't  know.  We'll  wait  a  while  longer,  and  then 
if  he  don't  come,  we'll  cut  across  to  Moccassin  Bend. 
Jay  T.  could  have  cut  off  the  cat's  retreat,  in  case  the 
cat  got  away  from  the  dogs.  Probably  figured  that's 
where  the  cat  would  run  anyway.  Besides  that,  Missionary 
Ridge  isn't  far  from  there  and  that's  where  we  set  the 
first  trap.  He  may  be  checking  the  trap,"  said  Johnny. 

They  sat  down  and  waited  fifteen  more  minutes. 
Booker  put  some  purple  medicine  on  the  two  dogs  and 
tried  to  comfort  them.  "S'okay  boy.  You  gave  him  a 
damned  good  fight  anyway,"  said  Billy-Joe,  as  he  patted 
one  of  the  dogs  on  the  head.  Les  had  walked  over  to 
where  the  cat  had  retreated  through  the  forest.  He  called 
to  the  others,  "He's  wounded.  I  must  have  hit  him  or  one 
of  the  dogs  must  have  got  in  a  good  lick.  But  there's 
blood  here  on  his  trail."  The  others  looked  at  each 
other,  and  none  of  them  spoke.  Booker  held  an  arm 
around  one  of  the  dog's  neck  and  gently  stroked  the 
dog's  head.  "Boy!  We  really  done  somethin'  now!"  he 
proclaimed  in  a  fearful  manner. 

"Let's  go!  We've  waited  long  enough,"  said  John- 
ny. "Everyone  stay  together.  Booker,  keep  those  dogs  on 
leashes." 

The  group  moved  on  through  the  mountain  forest 
following  the  trail  that  the  cat  had  left.  It  took  them 
straight  to  Moccassin  Bend.  The  trail  ended  on  the  river 
bank.  Across  from  it  lay  the  rocks  that  crossed  the 
river. 

The  group  stood  on  the  river  bank  and  looked  up 
and  down  the  river.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  anywhere, 


no  movement  or  sound,  except  for  water  splashing  over 
the  rocks.  They  turned  and  went  downstream  toward 
Missionary  Ridge.  As  they  approached  the  Ridge,  the 
dogs  grew  uneasy  and  hard  to  manage.  They  pulled  and 
tugged  at  their  leashes  and  ran  about  in  circles,  crossing 
the  leashes  and  tangling  them.  They  whined  and  growled, 
and  the  hair  stood  up  around  their  necks  and  on  their 
backs. 

A  scream  rang  out  to  the  right  of  the  group.  "Keep 
moving  and  keep  alert,"  yelled  Les.  "He's  close  by." 

Booker's  arms  jerked  about  as  the  dogs  tugged  at 
the  leashes  and  pranced  back  and  forth  worriedly,  their 
tails  erect  and  their  ears  perked. 

"Hank  on  to  them  dogs,  Booker!"  yelled  Les. 
Another  scream  echoed  to  their  right  and  ahead  of  them. 

"How  much  farther  to  the  trap?"  asked  Johnny. 

"Not  far,"  said  Les. 

Ahead  of  them  someone  called.  "Listen,"  said  Les. 
Again  the  cry  came. 

"Sounded  like  Jay  T.,"  said  Billy-Joe. 

"Hush,"  demanded  Les. 

Once  again  the  cry  was  heard,  followed  by  the  cat's 
scream.  The  cat's  scream  came  from  up  ahead  of  the 
group,  but  still  to  their  right. 

"He's  headed  toward  Jay  T.,"  yelled  Les.  They  look- 
ed at  one  another,  and  Booker  spoke  in  a  solemn,  expres- 
sionless tone  of  voice. 

"This  time  Mr.  Jay  might  not  be  so  lucky,"  he  said. 
Each  of  them  turned  and  looked  at  the  Old  Negro,  and 
he  returned  their  looks  with  the  same  solemn  facial  ex- 
pression in  which  he  had  spoken.  His  big  white  eyes 
portrayed  the  only  clue  to  his  feeling.  The  eyes  started 
bitterly  toward  the  others.  The  others  looked  at  one 
another  again,  and  the  group  started  toward  the  trap 
and  the  voice  that  they  had  heard.  No  one  spoke.  The 
only  sounds  heard  were  those  of  the  cat  screaming,  the 
leaves  rustling  as  they  walked,  and  the  dogs  whimpering 
and  tugging  at  their  leashes. 

Les,  Billy-Joe,  and  Johnny  were  now  walking  so 
fast  that  they  were  almost  at  a  trot.  Litde  Booker  ran 
along,  trying  to  restrain  the  dogs  and  to  keep  up  with 
the  others,  they  crossed  a  large  oak  tree  that  had  fallen 
across  the  trail  from  a  summer  storm.  In  doing  so  they 
had  to  slow  their  pace  for  the  limbs  stiU  branched  out 
from  the  dead  tree's  body.  Even  then,  they  still  failed 
to  see  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  near  the  smaller  trees  at 
the  upturned  roots  of  the  dead  oak.  Their  minds  were 
solely  occupied  with  the  noises  ahead  of  them.  Even  the 
wind  failed  to  aid  them,  for  they  were  upwind  of  the 
movement. 

The  cat's  screaming  was  now  more  ferocious.  It  was 
straight  ahead  of  them  and  it  had  stopped  moving.  "What 
do  you  think?"  yelled  Johnny  as  the  group  paced  them- 
selves hurriedly  forward. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Les.  It  ain't  like  a  cat  to  stop 
movin',  unless  he's  in  a  tree.  But  I  can't  see  why  he'd  go 
up  a  tree.  The  dog's  are  with  us.  At  least  what's  left  of 
them  are." 

A  shot  rang  out  ahead  of  them,  interrupting  the 
conversation  and  bringing  an  abrupt  halt  to  it.  Les,  Billy, 
and  Johnny  ran  the  rest  of  the  Vay  through  the  low 
hanging  oak  limbs,  which  sheltered  the  trail.  Booker  ran 
about  fifteen  yards  behind  them,  still  trying  to  manage 
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the  dogs.  When  they  reached  the  opening,  where  the  trap 
had  been  set.  Jay  T.  was  standing  over  the  lifeless  body 
of  the  cat.  As  they  approached  him,  he  knelt  and  felt  of 
the  tawny  fur. 

"Would  you  look  at  that,"  said  Les. 

"Whoo-Whee,"  exclaimed  Billy-Joe.  "That's  a 
mighty  nice  cat,  Mr.  Lincoln." 

"Thank  you,"  answered  Jay  T.  Perspiration  stood 
on  his  face  and  dripped  from  his  chin.  The  armpits  of 
his  hunting  jacket  were  also  wet,  and  so  was  the  hat 
band  around  the  hunting  cap  that  he  was  wearing.  His 
hand  shook  a  little  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration  frorn  his 
face  with  his  handkerchief  and  spoke.  He  spoke  in  a 
happy  but  nervous  tone  of  voice,  "Damn  cat  dam  near 
got  me,"  he  laughed.  "And  he  was  in  the  trap  and  I  was 
standin'  here  fixin'  to  shoot  him.  Pulled  the  stake  out  of 
the  ground." 

They  all  looked  in  wonderment  at  the  stake  pulled 
almost  from  the  hole.  By  this  time  Booker  was  ap- 
proaching the  group  and  the  dogs  growled  and  lunged  at 
the  cat's  body.  "Booker  ain't  you  got  no  sense,  nigger! 
Get  them  dogs  away  from  this  cat,"  roared  Jay  T. 

Booker's  face  showed  the  weariness  he  was  experi- 
encing from  the  hunt.  He  only  nodded  his  head  with  his 
mouth  open  while  he  gasped  for  breath.  But  the  weari- 
ness in  his  eyes  couldn't  hide  the  feelings  aroused  within 
him  at  Jay  f.'s  reproach.  Les  and  Billy-Joe  helped  him 
with  the  dogs  and  carried  them  about  twenty-five  yards 
away  from  the  cat  and  tied  them.  The  three  of  them  re- 
turned to  the  others  afterwards.  By  this  time,  Jay  T.  had 
regained  more  of  his  composure  and  was  dramatically  re- 
living the  scene  in  which  he  had  killed  the  cat.  Finishing 
his  stor>'  he  turned  to  the  business  at  hand.  "Les,  you  and 
Billy  git  the  old  truck  and  bring  it  up  to  the  Bend.  You 
can  cut  over  on  the  reservation  from  the  road  and  get 
there.  Bring  some  canvas,  rope,  and  a  piece  of  fence 
railing." 

The  two  of  them  nodded  and  started  to  leave. 
"Oh,  and  take  him  with  you,"  Jay  T.  added,  pointing 
to  Booker.  "You  can  start  fixin'  some  supper,  Booker. 
I  think  I'll  have  steaks,  the  usual  way.  Have  it  ready 
when  we  get  there."  The  three  of  them  left,  without  say- 
ing anything  further.  "Johnny,  you  better  go  see  about 
them  dogs,"  said  Jay  T. 

He  was  back  to  his  old  self  again,  Johnny  noted. 

"They'll  hang  themselves  in  those  leashes." 

Johnny  nodded  in  agreement,  picked  up  his  rifle, 
and  walked  toward  the  dogs.  Jay  T.  pulled  a  Havana 
from  his  shirt  pocket,  peeled  the  wrapper  away,  and  ran 
it  back  and  forth  through  his  mouth.  He  watched  the 
spot  where  Johnny  had  disappeared  into  the  woods.  The 
tree  limbs  were  still  moving  a  little.  The  wind  was  begin- 
ning to  blow  more  now,  and  the  leaves  began  to  fall 
harder.  It  was  a  cold,  crisp  wind,  and  seemed  to  fit  the 
occasion.  Jay  T.  noted  as  he  looked  down  at  the  cat's 
body.  He  looked  once  more  at  the  spot  where  Johnny 
had  disappeared,  and  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  his 
lighter. 

From  out  of  the  tree  overhead  the  mate  set  her 
body,  the  muscles  protruding  and  quivering.  She  ap- 
peared frozen-like,  and  the  cold  wind  ruffled  the  fur  on 
her  neck.  With  sudden  swiftness,  she  leaped  at  her  prey, 
standing  beside  her  dead  mate's  body. 
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